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his background must be widened and deepened by certain facts and
ideas, which must be presented to him. Also, the method should be
regarded as being supplementary to class teaching and not as a
complete substitute for it. Nevertheless, the Heuristic method
sounded the death-knell of the old object lesson and emphasised
that the teaching of science is an affair of the laboratory and work-
shop rather than of the classroom. The teaching of elementary
science became more practical, and oral lessons and demonstrations
were superseded by laboratory work in which the pupils handled
apparatus, carried out experiments, and drew their own conclusions
from the observations and experiments they had made. Too often,
however, the practical work assigned to pupils was conceived in a
most unintelligent manner. For example, in some higher-grade
schools, pupils spent a whole year in manipulatory exercises and
in learning how to measure directly and indirectly, without really
understanding the purpose of accurate measurement.
In the middle of the century the influence of Pestalozzi, or more
accurately Pestalozzi as interpreted by Fellenberg, was predominant.
We have already seen its effect in the importance attached to the
object lesson and the emphasis placed on analysing subject-matter
into its simplest elements. It seems that the English followers of
Pestalozzi had imperfectly grasped his principles. They were
attracted more by the external aspects than by the spirit of his
system. Unfortunately, they tended to exaggerate certain weak-
nesses.1 Andrew Bell, when he visited Pestalozzi at Yverdun, was
impressed by his personality, but he was quite unable to grasp the
ideals which lay beneath the system of the great Swiss reformer.
Bell found no trace of the elaborate machinery which he believed
necessary for the smooth running of a school, and he was led to
make the rash prophecy that the monitorial system would still be
flourishing when Pestalozzi was forgotten.
Another of Pestalozzi's visitors understood more fully what was
implicit in the system. This was Froebel, who, although he realised
the weaknesses of the system, recognised its merits and gained
1 The absurdity to which the principle of analysis was carried can be seen
in the work entitled Calisthenics or the Elements of Bodily Culture on Pestalozzian
Principles by Henry de Laspee, Charles Griffin and Company, 1865. The writer
advertises his method by saying, " My book was the only one on Physical Training,
admitted on the list issued by H.M.'s Committee of Council on Education."
The method consists in analysing all the possible positions of the head, eyes,
trunk, and limbs. Each of the elementary positions is numbered, and more
complicated movements are built up from a combination of the elementary
positions.